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TE in ſuch very ' miſchievous 
Fei, that how it may be remedy d 
cannot but be every one's concern, who 
4 all regards the public intereſ. 


degree, u remedy for fo great an evil, 


legiſlature ; and this we are.encourag'd 
ro expe. 
It may not, in the mean time, be 


Mproper 70 * how very little 


the 


us hath, of late,  ſhewn itſe 5 
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What ſhall be, in any conferable 
muſt come from the inter poſition of the 
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iv The PREFACE. 
the ea a: our e laws avail 


r. 


There i is e a fir that: can 
„ our morals, nor a crime that 
ſeems Titely to affect the common ſafety, 
againſt bc the legiſlature bath not 
already provided. by. ſome or other 

me. IN e which, 
moſt of "theſe diver ſins are as publicly 
taken, and moſt of tbeſe crimes as 
frequently committed, as if they were 
not at all under the Lela 5 
copniſance. w 

How juft ſaever the complaint may | 
be of the multitude of our 8 tatutes, 
All appear agreed that there is one 
frill wanting—One 10 put many of 
thoſe we have in force. 

To what fuch a contempt of the laws 
it owing, "what danger it indicates, 
and what notice, therefore, it deſerves, 
our Superior are be qual fed to de- 
termine. 

While they are confulering bow . 


| Reformation may be advanc d by their 
Power, 


12 


833 PREFACE. . 1 
7 Power, we, in a lower flation, tannot 
e more becomingly: empley d, than in 
N ufing our endeavours, to promote it by 
car Reaſoning, M bateuer we con- 
tribute to. remove the bad Principles /o 
| wnhappily ſpread throughout the Ma- 
tian, we fo far aff towards correct. 
ing its Manners. 
bat noble Line of Rocine, to 
which bis countrymen _ fo loud and 


fuſe an applauſe, 


Je crains Dieu -—& nai i point 
d' autre crainte. 


Athal. Ac. 1. SC. 1. | | , 


May be as pertinently apply'd to a 
Mation, as to any particular perſon. 
Certainly,” did the fear of God 
influence us, there would be an end of 
the diſorders from which we have / 
much to fear; we ſhould have nothing 
to fear either among ourſelves, or from 


our moſt power ful neighbours. 


What 


oh 


"# what is ſaid iu them 


* 


vi Tbe y R f FA ou? q 
bar the puilty bave te ap 
= tbe Deity, bow; rnfafe they" are, 

1 px e, * 
bt. t enjoy, will, it is 
7 appear 7 the followin - ſheets. 
dd prove 
the means of reclaiming any one vi- 
tious perſon, the Airs Hom un tbiul his 
pains well beſtou d; as the def wiſh 
be has. 20 make fe for bimfolf on abi 
fide the grave, is, that he may be in- 


rumental in promoting: the cauſe of 
25 n and Fs tue. 8 "uf 
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NTRODUCTION. 
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| ey +. 50 >RuDig]} 
— 25 HERE & Is perhaps ſcarce any | 
* g in our frame more ſur- 
priſing, more difficult to be ac- 

co unted for, than that we ſhoul 

| eng i — a ſenſe of the excellency o 
Virtue®, and yet be ſo indupos d to its pur- 
ſuit=than that we ſhould give fo diftin- 
guiſh d A place i in our eſteem, LIE, 54 


d ANF 


* Adeo gratioſa view off ut nem fi etiam mall 
probs meliora. © Sen. de Benef. © 
Null nos vitio natura conciliat. Sen. Ep. 74. 
Neminem malum eſſe, niſi ſtultum eumdem, no 
modo a fapientibus dicitur, ſed wg quoque ſemper e elt 
creditum. Quin#. ; 1 
Natura nos ad mentem l genuit; : 1 
diſcere meliora volentibus promptum eſt, ut vere intuenti 
mirum hit iſlad magis, malos eſſe tam multos Duma, 


a: | Ws 


Lon, 
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| We honour 2 in others *, we are 
greatly pleas'dwith it in oyrſclyes--We hear 
and read of virtuous actions with the higheſt 
approbation of them. Whatever we do 
rightly, we find always fatisfaQton in doing 
+, and the review. of it, when done: fails 
not to delight us ; yet is there nothing of 
this nature that can keep us ſteady to our 
Duty; we violate it under, the cleareſt fight 


of all its recommendations, and notwith- 
ſtanding our plaineſt diſcernment. of the 
many happy effects nag a due ö — 
wouls produce. | ity 

'Trar the ſolicitations wy he inferior 
principles i in our conſtitution ſhould induce 
any of us to act ſo contrary to our manifeſt 


* Nihil eft virtute amabilius, quam qui, adeptus. erit, 
ubicumque erit gentium, a nobis diligetur. 1. Tull. de 
Nat. Deor. © 8 

Ov yep Gov d voies ads dmerpanpubres Tuyxdrouen 3 « 
rede, TOCETOP 9 Ts fire rag d Aug Of Forngoi % ax 
bro St 71 g zou 181 iy en Kaxohs, Ore TFAEUFIAN x, 

757 geber cad u reg Abyore 9 7&%is Sogeus S1eupsr]au 
ds dueivuc Tor dvipunay Y Tos Xeipes. Plata de Leg. I. 12. 

+ Tü reel Tip d fili eve, N coßpt rec Toy dc 
* bxoropdiy, del rde Tipe ies Y Cecilie 
&nodiÞoot. Tfoc. ad Nic. 

4 Moneo vos ego hæc, qui eflis boni, 
Quique ætatem agitis cum pietate & cum fide, 
Retinete porro: poſt faflun ut lætemini. 


Plaut. 
intereſt, 


131 | 
intereſt; may well aſtoniſh us; yet yer that they | 
| have generally this fatal aſcendency over us, 
is but too evident: Who, alas! us, 
is not ready to acknowledge ir to be his oun 
fad eaſe? 
Ap as Appetite and Paſſion have ſuch 
power to leſſen in our eſteem the 
benefit that can be propos d to as fron their 
reftraint—as they can fo far influence us, 
that their gratification ſhall be judg'd pre- 
ferable to the moſt folid advantage which 
Reaſon has to offer us; they are alike able 
to divert our attention from any diſtreſs that 
may be apprehended if we give way to 
them, to take off from the formidable ap- 
of any evil that may thence accrue 
to us*: they are able either to hinder our 
thinking at all of any miſchief that can 
enſue from indulging them, or to perſuade 
us that ſuch miſchief may be eaſily eſcap'd, 
or will, if ſuffer'd, be very inconſiderable in 


Ut ſit magna, tamen certe lenta ira Deorum eſt, 
Si curant igitur cunctos punire nocentes, 
Quando ad me venient ? Sed & exorabile Numen 
Fortaſſe experiar: Solet his ignoſcere. Multi 
Committunt eadem diverſo crimina fato. 
Ille crucem pretium ſceleris tulit, hie diadema. 
Sic animum diræ trepidum formidine culpæ 
Confirmant. Juvenal. 


B 2 com- 


"Y r 4 1 
compariſon of the: en that End 
it. 

a bim ae is intent on eng his 
palate, howdear it will. coſt him, what a 
fad reckoning there muſt be for thoſe mor- 
ſels, the reliſh” of which is gone the moment 
they are -{wallow'd——how. ſoon they will 
become offenſive to his ſtomach, and bring 
it to nauſeate the moſt wholeſom food 
what extreamly painful diſeaſes are deriv d 
from them, how utterly hopeleſs the cure 
of thoſe diſtempers is, and for — a length 
of time he may continue tormented by 
them: Let all this be fully repreſented to 
him—let the fad deſcription be as lively as 
the wit of man can make it; you are ſure 
to ſpeak in vain; the evil that will. not be 
immediately felt, is utterly diſregarded. 
While the Tafferings you denounce are at a 
diſtance, whatever you can ſay of them 
ſhall not diſſuade from the practice, of which 
they are ſure to be the conſequence. | 

Tu is diſpoſition in us to put nothing into 
the ballance againſt preſent pleaſure, but 
pain inſtantly following it—this unhappy 
| Proneneſs in us to give our vicious inclina- 

tions their ſcope, when the miſchievous 
effects of it do not immediately diſcover 
72G: ; them- 


[3]. 


3 *, might be ſhewn in a great 


ariety of other inſtances; but as few will 
think a fuller proof thereof wanted, Lill 
proceed to the point which is by ſo many 
thought a much leſs clear one, and endea- 
vour to evince, how unreaſonably we allow 
ourſelves in any guilty practice, becauſe it is 
leſs ſpeedily puniſh'd, For which purpoſe 


I ſhall ſhew, hir God's delay in giving our 


crimes their due puniſhment, affords no juſt 
ground to ſuppoſe that they never will re- 
ceive it. And this, I think, muſt be ad- 


NO if it can be made evident, 
| - Firſt, That Guilt deſerves . : 


Secondiy, That the Deity may be regarded 


as moſt fitly puniching it: 
Thirdly, That in many caſes the Deity 
inconteſtably proves his diſpleaſure at 


our- Guilt by the ſuffering which he 


has made its immediate attendant : 


Fourthly, That there are many obvious 
reaſons, why. the fi all puniſhment de- 


» Ou yap d’ N Tv, Ta 5 don Tus v eln 
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ſery'd by the guilty ſhould not be i im- 

mae diately inflicted : , 
: Hh, That God has afforded un Msn 
proofs, in this world, how wrong it is 
do perſuade ourſelves that we ſhall 
wholly eſcape the puniſhment which 
is ſlow in coming upon us, or, how 
long puniſhment, may be delay 175 ind 


SECTION LI 
FIR $T*, Let it be conſider d that Guilt 
deferves puniſhment. 

By moral writers Puniſhment is conſider d 
as a branch of Juſtice, Tho' they may 
have diſputed, whether it be reducible to 
that ſpecies of Juſtice which regulates ex- 


changes LE or, kane it more properly 
belong 


1. 31 1 Z Ev06peer, in nes 3 ixuc dH 
cdi. de vd A ius d, 1 dro dditus w- 
d e152, & d Sud ovar Due Plat. Euthyph. 

Odro y6 TAs $0 di-. Iras tt dd ig Sixuy d. 
Sao. Plat, Amat. 

. + An ad aſſignatricem, an vero ad expletricem Juſti- 
1 peena pertineat, diverſi diverſum ſentiunt. 

| | Verum 


471 


belong not to that which pro 


compence T; or, whether it be not of 2 
kind diſtin from Either of tfleſe ; they 


are, however, agreed, that it appertains to 
the Virtue which glves to each his due 


that where Juſtice "yy PRce, anne will be 
puniſhd. wy 

There is not ths fingle petſon, who, 
wheh wrong d by another, does not think 
that he, tho has thits wrong d him, might 
deſervedly ſuffer for it. Bear we may with 
an injury done us, and readily forgive it; 
but they who are bf the moſt placable ind 
eng temper will yet acknowledge the 


verum eſt in pœrnis primo ae per ſe exerceri expletricem 
tiam (quam vulgo commutatricem vocant) quia ſci- 
licet qui punit, ut refte puniat, jus habere debet ad puni- 
endum, quod jus ex delicto nocentis naſcitur. Grot. de 
Jure Bel. ac Pac. 
+ Juſtitia diſtributiva reſpicit aS, quod quite 
| mieretur, quod cuique convenit, five id premium fit, five 
petna.— In deliftis coercendis pcenarumque irro- 
gatione modo arithmetica, modo geometrica proportio 
ſervatur; quod totum eſt Juſtitiæ diſtributricis. Vin. in 
Inflitut. 5 
Inter Philoſophos diſceptatum, ad quamnam Juſtitiæ 
ſpeciem pœnarum impoſitio pertineret, ad commutativam, 
an diftributivam. —— Dicimus ad neutram juſtitize ſpe- 
ciem poenas pertinere ; ſed eaſdem peculiari ſpecie juſtitiæ 


temperari, Puffndorf. de Fur. Vat. 
B 4 Guilt 


= 
1 
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Guil, contradted by the, injuriaus peri- and 


how j4/, it would. be if he were to i 
proportion.to-the wrong dong, by hint 4 
oF; 0p Laws; of all ſocieties agree in pu- 
niſbing varigus kinds of Guilt. Nor & the 
Laws Sf the more civilisd and Feen een 
2 puniſh only the crimes which imme- 
Ke ately hy public welfare, but, like- 
wile, ſuch as have a remoter influence upon, 
it; and thus; they animadyert upon ſeveral. 
of thoſe. offences which directiy regard our 
duty to God and ourſelves. What is nat in 
theſe nations, puniſh d by an expreſs Law, 
is ſo by other methods by the ſuſpicions. 
NT of the offender by reproach g 
him“ by not crediting him by giving 
readily into the belief of all unfavourable 
reports of him—by conniving at the N 
offer d him. 


Fiounfrux, when the Gi fuers 5 
puniſhment that the Law appoints him, he 
ovns the juſtice of it. Wrongfully accus d, 

= may lament his miſhap; as he alſo may 
do, when rigorouſly proſecuted; but ſup- 


* Ez vids oitde,  dwroxivas]es drips res, + iris xc Ty N 
eee Te Sur, 1 5 Ne < irt, i u . 
Plat. Apal. Sve. 
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poling the aceuſatiowbP him A juſto, and 
only the cuſtomary methods purſũ di con- 
victing:himy»hecobjedts:not to wlnnt he has 
to ſuffer as undeſerv d by him as an injury 
done him as an hard treatment of him. 
© AGAIN, there i is, perhaps, nothing that 
we call a crime, hut; what-every (prudent 
perſon animadvetts upon in thoſe he beſt 
ſoves in his Children : he ſhe s his ſenſe df 
its deſert by the correction he gives them, or 
che anger he expreſſes towards them forit. 
To add ho more on this head; It is evi- 
dent to all; that if each were at liberty to 
act as he pleas d, there could be no wee ⸗ 
there * ould be no order of peace in the 
world no one could live in any manner 
of ſecurity we all, like bealts of prey, 
ſhould be let lol yon one another, and be 
ſo much more capable to hurt each other 
than any of the brute kind are, as our active 
powers fo far exceed theirs. Since then in 
untverſal confuſion muſt” follow if mens 
actions were under no reſtraint; it muſt be 
juſt:to reſtrain chem, and, therefore, to pai 


Ita probanda eſt. manſuetudo, atque enten 1 
hibeatar, reipublicz cauſa, ſeveritas, ſine 4. nn 


d ea EOS 


| nich 
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L 100 
niſh ſuch of them as tend ede this 
confuſion . % dt NO athh wit 
 Gvipr' may bus confer 4 as: l 


deſerving puniſhment. 
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$5600 LI. The Deity be. 
garded as moſt fitly puniſhing i . v1 1. 

Tas impious, in every age, ſeruple not 
to acknowledge it as one chief cauſe of their 
impiety, That the worſt of men often paſs 
their days in ſo much ſafety proceed from 
youth do age in a courſe of villany, frequently 
quite unhurt, and, ſometimes, greatly pro- 
ſperous. This, it is objected, could never 
be, were the world undef a {juſt and wiſe 
Is: * bio. therefore, 

e 


os Ut.enim nec PAR ratione qua- 
dam, & diſcipline deſignata videatur, ſi in ea nec recte 
factis præmia extent ulla, nec ſupplicia peccatis : ſic 
mundi divina in homines moderatio, profecto nulla eſt, ſi 
in ea diſerimen nullum eft bonorum & malorum. Tull. 
de Nat. Deor. 

U diſerimen inter malos bonoſque ſublatum eſt, con- 
faſio ſequitur. Sen. de Clem. 

+ —— Non hominem Diis euræ, ideo creberrima & 
triſtia in bonos, læta apud deteriores eſſe, Tacitus An. 

| Impro- 


* ere. 
CL {5 ibs 28 Wenne rn. 


| ſ TI 1 

of the Atheiſt himſelf is, that Guilt, if 
125 was a Deity, wield certainly be pu- 

niſh'd by him. 

Tut thing, indeed, Sinks itſelf What- 
ever is contrary. to the good of the World 
muſt properly fall under the notice of the 
Governor of it, demands to be reform'd or 
reſtrain'd by him ; and the oppoſition of ra- 
tional Beings to the common good is fitly 
prevented or controul'd by what ſuch of 
them, ' whoſe actions are prejudicial to the 
general welfare, will be ſure to ſuffer from 
lim. The very utmoſt that can be done 
by any of our own ſpecies—all the proviſion 
they can make for the common intereſt, 
will, neceſſarily, go but a little way towards 


Improborum proſperitates, ſecundzque res redarguunt, 
ut Diogenes dicebat, vim omnem Ot ac — 
Tul. de Nat. Dear. 

Tub aives qi Tiwvac—d1e 7) Ee uy a yah; 7 ver- 
* mals 5 naxis by taul]ois eher las, a zy 
XU fob Near, xa XA dures Ty rey Ayer, 

Tex ales rei „ wind] e 2101 beo, 
Karol v eννννies ia eue ps. 
Simp, in Epic. 
Acerdbitas plerumque ulciſcendi maleficii bene atque 
caute vivendi diſciplina eſt. Aul. Gel. 
Bonis nocet quiſquis pepercerit malis. Pub. Syr. 


Tam omnibus ignoſcere crudelitas eſt, quam nulli, 
Sm, de Clem 


1 


E 
its fecutity.” What, therefore, is more rea- 
ſonably apprehended, than that their inabj- 
lity oth ſhould be ſupply” d by the inter- 
--poſition of the ſupream ruler—that where 
- their! power fails, his ſhould be exerted?” 5 

+ Bes1pes as the ſame action may be at- 
tended, in different perſons, with very dif- 
ferent degrees of guilt,” utterly im penetrable 

x to humandiſcernment; and can have, there- 

| ww by human laws no ſeverer puniſhment 
appointed for it, when under the higheſt 

degree of guilt, than is deſerv d by it when 

under a much leſs; the full deſert of it can 

only be receiv d from him to whom nothing 

18 ; ſecret, and whoſe obſervation i is no more 

to be VARs than bis force is to be re- 

P Nothing can . more pro- 

bable, than. that he who made us what we 

are, muſt require from us a courſe of action 
conformable 'to our nature, and' to the fa- 
culties he has given us; and that he muſt 

de diſpleas d when thoſe faculties are abus d 

or neglected— when we regard not our na- 
ture when we act in contradiction to it 

a when we wilfully diſorder and impair our 

| frame, haſten its diſſolution, diſqualify it for 


bg 
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its 


wu] 

its nobleſt offices, debaſe the ſuperior prin- 
ciple: within us, nor only decline the ad- 
vantages it might yield us, and deny it the 


improvement for which it is fitted, but ren- 


det it ĩinſtrumental to our own groſſeſt cor- 


ruption, and to the more extenſive burt of 


our fellow- creatures. 

Ix it be juſt to conceive the Deity of 
ease when we thus conduct ourſelves, we 
muſt conſider ſuch diſpleaſure fitly appearing 
in the ſufferings it occaſions us. 

Non can it be ſaid, either 

Tnar the Loſs of the advantages which 
| a better care of ourſelves would have pro- 
cur'd us, is an adequate puniſhment for 
omitting this care, or, That by ſhortning 
our Lives we dearly pay for our exceſſes— 
for ſubjecting our reaſon to our 0 or 
paſſion. 

As to the former, it is notorious that 1 we 
may become ſuch very brutes, as to be 

pleas d with our brutality * — 00 think the 

enjoyments of animal life the moſt defire- 

able, and to haye no reliſh or notion of any 
other, 


Tam bonis quam malis voluptas ineſt. Nec minus 
turpes dedecus ſuum, quam honeſtos egregia delectant. 


Sen. de Beat. Fit. 
AND 


EC 


[14] 

- An for the latter, e may prefer a ſhore 
and mirchful life to a much longer that is to 
paſs in ſeriouſneſs gw ear gs in the con- 
ſtant endeavour to perfect ourſelves, and to 
do the utmoſt good we can in our ſituation 
——we may chuſe to live but few years with 
the free indulgence of appetite, rather than 
many, that are to be the price of a conflict 
with our inclinations, of denyin g and mor- 
tifying them. 

Bur whether ſuch à choice be made or 
not, it muſt be abſurd to conſider thut as a 
ſufficient puniſhment for the moſt vicious, 
which is often the lot of the moſt virtuous; 
whole lives are, frequently, of as ſhort 
continuance as thoſe of the worſt of man- 
n 


'  Bes1pes, we are not only to regard what 
yr deſerved by us, when we alone are preju- 

dicd by abuſing our nature, we ſhould at- 
tend, likewiſe, to what we deſerve when that 
abuſe 1 is greatly hurtful to others. On which 
as I ſhall, preſently, enlarge, I will 
now only add with reſpect to it, that when 
we are thus culpable, our puniſhment will 
properly come, and our due one can, often, 
only come from the common parent 


from 


1 

from him to whoſe creatures we are thus in- 
jurious from him who implanted in us 
affections to which we muſt have done the 
greateſt violence, before ſuch an injury could 

have been our reproach, and who both 
diſpos d us to, and qualifyd us for doing 
neee eee ee nnen 
CT rr rr, | 
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Tu IRDLY, In many a the Deity, 
inconteſtably, proves his diſpleaſure at 


QUE. lk, by the. lara he bas made. its 
immediate attendant *. 


Ea nimirum, quæcunque Acherunte — | 
Prodita ſunt eſſe, in vita ſunt omnia nobis. f 
—— Tityos nobis hic eft ; in amore jacentm 
| Quemvolucres lacerant; atque exeſt anxius angar ; 
Aut alia quavis ſeindunt cuppedine cur. Lucret. - - 
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** * 30 long purſu d 


but a: ſingle act of Lewdneſs ſhall, ſom 


des hängen che moſt terrible of diſeaſes 


Mangas: of may be our 
reproach before ven become, ſenſible hom 
much hutt we haye 40 edc from that 
vice; but one debauch ſhall be, ſometimes, 


inſtantly follow 'd by a diſtreſs that attends 
us to our graue. —— ͤ —— 


SoME crimes are no ſooner REP 


than chez Iraiſe/ a general hatred! of us; 


and this muſt, neceſſarily, give us ſuch Gary 


and ſuſpicions as will be our conſtant tor. 

menters. ns) * Fo CY 8 X. 1. 
Wr are great covetouſneſs, pride, am- 

bition, but perpetual plagues to us, ever 


 sffording us grounds of uneaſimeſs, and de- 


privin gt us. Rog all true en nie our- 
ſelves ? 3 286 0 

Wx no Nee give way to any ol the 
fiercer paſſions, bat we, that inſtant, find 


the inconvenience of it ; we are made, at 


2 
. Que (natio) ſuperbos, quze maleficos, ques erudeles, 
que ingratos non aſpernatur, non odit? Tul. de Leg. 
of Ovptoi—————— ws 78 T4 neh, 
> "Bel 9 paring in. re Ethic. 
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bafore the: pernicious effects of it are felt; 


2 
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chat very inſtant, in no ſmall 155 muff 
by it. We cannot be very angry we can- 
not reſent we cannot hate we cannot 
be intent on revenge, but a very gteat part of 
the uneaſineſs that we wiſh to _ 6, others 
falls, without delay, upon ourſelues; 'nay, 
we: are, often, hereby made, directly, more 
wretched, than, perhaps, it ever proves in 
our power to make been at s we are 
moltdiipleas'd, | id vile 1 36601 
Evzxr-/perſon, who. 15 ks at 50 ac- 
cuſtonrd to reflect, muſt be ſenſible how 

calily:/T might enlarge on this head. 

Wurm, therefore, it is, in ſo magy caſes, 
found that we ſcarce ſooner offend, than we 
ſuffet for it that a fault is ſcarce ſooner 
committed by us, than it is puniſn d that 
our guilt has diſtreſs, as it were, accompa- 
nying it; we have the moſt certain proof 


* He * will do any thing for his pleaſure, muſt 
engage himſelf to ſuffer all the pains annex'd to it; and 
theſe pains are the natural puniſhments of thoſe actions, 
which are the beginning of more harm than good. And 
hereby it comes to paſs, that intemperance is naturally 
puniſh'd with diſeaſes ; raſhneſs, with miſchances; in- 
juſtice, with the violence of enemies; pride, with ruin; 
cowardice, with oppreſſion; negligent government of 
Princes, with rebellion ; and rebellion with ſlaughter, Sc. 
Hobbes of Commonwealth. © 
it F C that 
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that Got Goch not.overleok ſeveral of our 
crimes, we have his diſpleaſure at ſeveral of 
them in the cleareſt manner expreſs d. If 
there are others that carry with them no ſuch 
immediate marks of his diſpleaſure, yet 
while they are greater than, or equal to, 
thoſe which he doth inſtantly puniſh, and, 
therefore, undeniably evidence himſelf of- 
fended at, we may well judge it probable 
that ſuch will, finally, have their deſert, 
whatever length of time paſs before = 
receive it. 

THis, indeed, muſt appear iche in 
the higheſt degree, if we will allow. it to 
be true, as I cannot but think it to be, what 
the beſt heathen writers have remark'd . 

| ra 


Nostra vadfur "I Hl eipsi Sal 
Aa d lp. aioy por. n per yd dH tener 78 5 du 
e. Vid. Dicta Ghilonis apud Diog. Laert. 


* 3 eſt miſerius, quam animus hominis 9 
ut. 


Me]2juzatias of pavact He . drift Eth.. 
——-Metus in vita pœnarum pro malefactis 

Eſt infignibus infignis ; ſceleriſque luela 
Carcer ; & horribilis de ſaxo jaRu* deorſum ; 
Verbera; carnifices; robur; pix; lamina ;. tædæ: 
Quz tamen etſi abſunt; at mens ſibi conſcia faQi, 
Przmetuens, adhibet ſtimulos, totretque flagellis; 


Nec 
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That we cannot be guilty without ſomo 
ſort of - uneafineſs, without 1 
N FFF p 74 our 

Nec videt interea, qui terminus eſſe malorum rf 

Poflit ; nee quæ fit pœnarum denique finis: © | | 

Atque eadem metuit, magis bee no in morte grave- 

ſcant. Lucr. lib. 3. 

Magna vis eft conſcientiz,— & magna in utramque 
partem: ut neque timeant, qui nihil commiſerint ; & 
pcenam ſemper ante neee. qui peccarint. 
Tul. pra Milan. 

Mat in homines, atque impietatum nulla expiatio 
. eft, Itaque poenas luunt non tam judiciis ut eos 

agitant, inſectanturque furiæ, non ardentibus tzdis, ſicut 
in fabulis; fed: beg deine, fraudiſque cruciatu. 
Tu de Leg- 

Conſentiamus * Epicuro) mala facinora conſcientia 
flagellari, & plurimum illi tormentorum ele, eo quod 
perpetua i iam ſolicitudo urget ac verberat. Sen. Ep. 


Se 
Julie nemo nocens abſolvitur. h Juv. 


Cur tamen hos tu 
Evaſiſſe utes, quos diri conſcia facti 

Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere cædit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum? 

Poena autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, 

Quas aut Czditius gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus. 
Nocte dieque ſuum geſtare in pectore teſtem. Juv. 


Nihil eſt tam occupatum, tam multiforme, totac tam 
variis affectibus conciſum atque laceratum, quam mala 
mens. Nam & cum inſidiatur, ſpe, curis, labore diſtrin- 
kitur; & jam, cum ſceleris compos fuerit, ſolicitudine, 

C 2 | pœni- 
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ourſelves for it. What can ſuch diſquiet 
and ſelf-condemnation be pronounced, but 
the ſuggeſtion of our very nature to us 
That the puniſhment any crime deſerves; it 
will, at laſt, certainly meet with? 


1 vo not ſuppoſe that they who have thus 
repreſented us as ſure to be diſſatisfied with 
ourſelves when acting a wrong part, did not 
apprehend us to be as capable of extinguiſh- 
ing our conſcience, as we are of extinguiſh- 
ing our ſhame, our pity, and almoſt our 
humanity itſelf. They expreſs d themſelves 
in the manner they did, from the conſidera- 
tion of us as form'd with a moral ſenſe, if I 
may ſo ſpeak ; a ſenſe, I mean, how we 
ought to act in each material point of duty, 
and how juſtly we ſhould ſuffer if BOT 
otherwiſe in it than we ought to do. 

Ir, undoubtedly, depends as N upon 
ourſelves how far this ſenſe ſhall be preſerv d 
in us how vigorouſly it ſhall affect us, as 
it doth. how far our capacity, in general, 
ſhall be improv'd or exerted. By a wrong 


peenitentia, peenarum omnium expectatione torquetur. 


Dune. 
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edu- 


education, or by the vices to which we deli- 
berately abandon ourſelves, this ſenſe may 
be as much impair'd, as any of our outward 
ſenſes, or bodily organs, may be by our ſelf- 
indulgence and exceſs. Nor would it be 
leſs unfit, from the impair d flate of the one 
to judge of its natural, than it would be to 
judge in the ſame way of the other 
IwIIL only further obſerve with reſpect 
to the inward ſenſe of which I am here 
ſpeaking——That it has been not only aſ- 
ſerted by them who the. moft carefully con- 
{ider'd, and were the beſt qualified to diſcern 
the nature of man, but — That it has ma- 
nifeſted itſelf where human nature has been 
feen in its greateſt ſimplicity, has been leaſt 
diſguis d and corrupted — That it has been 
acknowledg'd even by them who have re- 
ſiſted it, who have acted in direct oppoſition 
to it That they who deſcribe themſelves 
as utter ſtrangers to it, have given into thoſe 
purſuits, which neceſſarily tended to ſuppreſs 
it, have induſtriouſly ſhunn'd whatever was 
likely to reſtore, have been intent on a ſuc=- 
ceſſion of engagements ſure to prevent its 


alarming them “. 
* 77401 of une v8 av aurnpipeuouom, S. i 
ge ανν- &c. Ariſtt. Eth. 
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Bur whatever becomes of our ſelf - diſap- 

probation when we are guilty, and of the 
apprehenſions then entertain d of puniſh- 
ment deſerv d by us; it has been inconteſt- 
ably prov d that our guilt doth, in many in- 
ſtances, make us ſevere ſufferers in the pre- 
ſent life; and we certainly have from thence 
no {light ground to believe that the crimes 
for which we do not thus, at preſent, ſuffer, 
but for which we ought full as much to 
ſuffer, will have their deſert hereafter. 
WIr univerſally miſguides our judg- 
ment on this point, is, That we do not be- 
hold thoſe ſufferings, which are connected 
with the crimes I have mention'd, as marks 
of God's diſpleaſure at them, nor under the 
notion of a puniſhment for them. 

WE think ſuch ſufferings deriv d to us in 
a natural way, in a way that has nothing 1 in 
it of divine interpoſition *. 

Bur can the Deity give us clearer evi- 
dence that any action will offend him, than 


by repreſenting it to us as ſure to be to our 
hurt? Can he more plainly ſhew himſelf 


® T3 145 Tep £x&rov tÞixnue Tos @opnpol's dau 
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diſpleas'd with any practice, than by the 
miſehievous conſequences he has annex d to 
it? And as our faculties are given us by 
him, the perceptions they afford muſt be his 
appointment: the notices we have from 


them, we have from him through them; 
when we learn from them what will hurt us, 
we learn it from him: Form d likewiſe as 
we are by Him averſe to every thing hurtful 
to us, His making known to us what is to 
prove ſo, muſt be in order to out avoiding 
it; His will, therefore, is, that it ſnould be 
avoĩded; and every action that we perceive 
naturally productive of hurt to us is hereby 
plainly declar'd to be contrary to his will, 
and diſpleaſing to him. 

Tua ſufferings that have a neceſſary con- 
nexion with any practice are to be regarded 

as a mark of its diſpleaſing God, fince ** 
flow from that conſtitution of things of 
which he is the author, and fince his diſ- 
pleafure cannot poſſibly be more plainly 
ſhewn than by the diſtreſs it inflicts. 

Ix ſuch and ſuch evils are the neceſary 
conſequences of ſuch and ſuch actions, they 
are made ſo by him they are ſo according 
to the courſe of things He has eſtabliſn d, 


C4 and, 


fel 
and; therefore, in the cleareſt manner ex- 
preſs his diſapprobation of thoſe actions. 
Theſe'evils are to be look d upon as a ſpecies 
of puniſhment inflicted by God, as they are, 
by his appointment, the conſequence of 
doing hat he prohibits: For what is a 
puniſhment under any government, but the 
ſu g a eb for "_ ee to its 
Laws? 

\ In havin Gelee indeed, :the- pu- 
niſhment inflifted on the violation of their 
Laws, have not a neceſſary connexion with 
the actions by which ſuch Laws are violated, 
becauſe it is not in their power to eſtabliſh 
ſanctions of that kind. But as thoſe human 
Laws are moſt perfect which may be ſaid to 
execute themſelves, ſo the wiſdom of the 
divine Laws is in nothing more clearly ſeen, 
than in the good or bad effects inſeparable 
from _ obſerving or tranſgreſſing them *; 
which effects, by being in à natural r 
cannot be leſs properly rewards or puniſh- 
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ments, than any advantages 
would be that were 3 - 3 
the Deity, ſince what comes to paſs ineither 
way muſt be from his will, and muſt bs 
alike an enforcement of his will. 
Bor then, perhaps, it may be ſaid, if we 
are now. puniſh'd for our faults, what can 
we > have to fear hereafter on their account? 
Tur anſwer may be, en 
"'Firsr, That tho, in the conſtitution if 
things, all manner of vice. may have its pre” 
ſent inconvenience, as virtue has its imme- 
diate advantage; yet, in a diſorder'd ſtate of 
the world, as virtue may meet with terrible 
diſcouragements, ſo there may be ſuch en- 


„ 


couragements to ſome ſorts of vice as fhall 


greatly leſſen the preſent inconvenience to 
which they are naturally expos'd—ſhall 
occaſion it to be utterly diſregarded. 

Tux vitious may be ſo numerous, may 
ſo countenance and imitate each other, may 
ſo ſucceſsfully bend their wits to leſſen the 
weight of the arguments againſt their pra- 
Rice, and to give it a ſpecious appearance— 
there may be ſuch neglect in the education 
of youth, their minds may be ſo corrupted 
by bad principles and bad. examples, that 


they 
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they. mg 90 AE guilty ſhall not find LY 
uneaſineſs, ſhall: have no great trouble from 
their Eonſcience, - ſhall have but ſmall diſ. 
- quiet from any thing they either feel or fear, 
Tu crimes, by which we-ſcek to make a 
fortune, tho they may be ſuch precedents * 
may excite and ſeem to juſtify /uch diſ- 
poſitions towards us may . countenance 
and encourage ſuch attempts upon us, as, in 
prudence, ought to alarm us ; yet the 


proſpect of the enjoyments in reſerve for us 


. When our fortune is made ſhall fo animate 
us— the numbers we are acquainted with, 
who have ſucceeded in the very way in 
which we are proceeding, ſhall fo fix our 
attention, ſo keep up our ſpirits and the 
wealth at length acquir d ſhall be able fo to 
gratify our predominant paſſions, ſhall pro- 
cure for us ſuch a ſucceſſion of amuſements 
and diverſions, that from the time of our 
ſetting out in its purſuit, to the inſtant of 
our being taken from the world, all thoſe 


Mala exempla recidunt in auctores. Sen. 
Inde fere ſcelerum cauſæ, nec plura venena 
Miſcuit, aut ferro graſſatur ſæpius ullum 
Humanz mentis vitium, quam fzva cupido 

Indomiti cenſus, .. Juu. 


did 
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diſcouragements to our thus enriching our- 
ſelves which the nature of things furniſhes, . 
ſhall have been very little heeded by us; 
the whole of the uneaſineſs compar'd with 
the whole of the ſatisfaction we have had 
from our _ {hall have been thought 
quite trifling, and what we could not = 
deſpiſe. And when this is the caſe, which, 
we are certain, frequently is, hen many 
feel and fear ſo little from their iniquity, are 
ſo little diſquicted by their crimes, while 
others experience a much. lower degree of 
guilt ſorely diſtreſſing them; the obvious 
reaſoning is this——If leſſer offences are, 
conſtantly, accompanied with evident tokens 
of the divine diſpleaſure If there is no 
committing them without being, in the pre- 
ſent life, ſevere ſufferers from them; ; the 
impunity in which ſome go on in much 
greater offences can only be for a ſeaſon : 
The accidents that now prevent ſuch perſons 
from receiving any part of their deſert are 
but of ſhort continuance, and then, the 
Deity” s diſpleaſure will as fully manifeſt itſelf 
in the puniſhm ent of the more grievous of- 
fender, as it is now ſeen in that of the leſs 
criminal. 


SE 
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SECONDLY, When the difireſs brought on 
us in this life by our vices 1s greateſt when 
it is extreamly ſevere, it may be by no means 
an adequate puniſhment of them, it may 
bear no proportion to what they deſerve. 1: 
3s often rather a warning to others what they 
ſhould avoid, and to the guilty perſon what 
he may hereafter fear, than, in = wiſe, 
the juſt deſert of his crimes. © © 


Luxr it be conſider d, what miſchief the 
lewd and the intemperate do by their ex- 
ample, by thoſe they corrupt, or counte- 
nance, and thus harden, in their vices- 
what prejudice the affairs of a whole com- 
munity ſaſtain from a number of ſuch mem- 
bers of it, or even from a very few when 
they are in ſuperior ſtations——how far the 
hurt they do their own conſtitutions affects 
thoſe of their lateſt poſterity, enfecbles and 
diſorders all their deſcendents, a numerous 
race! nor doth leſs hurt to the minds of 
theſe than to their bodies: Be this, I ſay, 
conſider d, and we ſhall not fail to acknow- 
ledge, that the preſent ſmart, which the faults 
of ſuch offenders bring on them, is not the 
whole that they ought to feel — the whole 
| tat ought to be inflicted on them, as the 
deli- 


29 J 
deliberate autliors of ſuch extenſive miſchief, 
as not to be reſtrain d from doing it, even by 
the hurt that they were ſure would come 
n themſelyes while I were PRO it. 
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UR THLY, There. are many = a 
vious. reaſons why the full puniſhment 
deſerv'd by the guilty ſhould not be imme- 
diately inflicted. To infli&t it en 
would ſuit 


Nelruzn the goodneſs of God, 

Non the nature he has given us 
Non the ſtate in which he has plac'd us. 

Finsr, The ſpeedy puniſhment of our 
guilt, to the full of what it deſerves, would 
by no means ſuit the divine goodneſs. Tt 
ſurely would be the exceſs of ſeverity to- 
wards us, to allow us no time for ſecond 
thoughts to give us no opportunity of re- 
collecting ourſelves—to cruſh us, the very 
moment that we might according to ſtrict 
juſtice thus ſuffer. The Deity, governing 
us in this manner, could not be otherwiſe 


than 
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than the object of our dread and averſion: 
He could not be conſider'd otherwiſe than 
as enereiſing over us a rigour moſt unſuitable 
to an all- perfect nature. Whatever the 
goodneſs of God ought to be conceiv'd ; and 
the common apprehenſion of it; 
as reſembling that eaſineſs and flexibility of 
temper which in each other we call good- 
nature, to be groſsly injurious to it; yet 
while we may with certainty pronounce that 
his goodneſs muſt do more for us than could 
be our expectation from ſtrict juſtice, we 
muſt thence be induc'd to conclude that it 
will ſhew the offender, all the forbearance, 
which is fitand reaſonable to be ſhewn him 
—— which is agreeable to a wile govern- 
ment *-— which conſiſts with a proper diſ- 
tinction between the virtuous and vitious, 
and ſuits the well-being of the n n 
of intelligent creatures. 
- SECONDLY, Our nature, our frame is 
ſuch, as muſt lead us to think that its au- 
thor would not let each offence be ſpeedily 
attended with its deferv'd puniſhment. 
Nemo dubitabit, quin, finochtes mutari in bonam 
mentem aliquo modo poffint, ſicut poſſe interdum conce- 
ditur, falvos eſſe eos magis e republica fit, quam puniri. 
Quin. In/i. Or. We 


[3x Þ 
Wx are ſo conſtituted, that we only coms 
by degrees, and in length of time, to a tho- 
rough ſenſe of our duty. And when we 
have that fenſe, we cannot, at once, act up 
to it——we''cannot, immediately, controul 
the diſpoſitions in us to violate it: This'is 
ſcarce poffible for us to do, til their wrong 
turn has been repeatedly experienc'd .. 1 
WisboM is to be acquir'd by none of us 
but. from years and much obſervation. In 
that part of life in which we the moſt fre- 
quently offend, we have not receiv'd all that 
aſſiſtance towards the diſcharge of our duty, 
which our very conſtitution: will hereafter 
afford us -T. We bring with us into the 
| world quite different tempers; and as ſome 


* *Peccavimus omnes: alii gravia, alii leviora, ali ex 
deſtinato, alii forte impulſi, aut aliena nequitia ablati: 
ali in bonis confiliis parum fortiter ſtetimus, & inno- 
centiam inviti ac renitentes perdidimus. Nec delinqui- 
mus tantum, ſed uſque ad extremum ævi delinquimus. 
Etiam ſi quis tam bene purgavit animum, ut nihil ob- 
turbare eum amplius poſſit ac fallere, ad innocentiam 
tamen peccando peryenit. Sen. de Clem. | 
+ Nam velut infirmo pueri, teneroque vagantur 

Corpore; fic animi ſequitur ſententia tenuis, . 

Inde ubi robuſtis adolevit viribus ætas; 

Confilium quoque majus, & auctior eſt animi vis. 

; Lucret. 
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are Hrn wv. wich tendencies, that haye,: very 
little in them to correct; q manꝝ are ſo with 
inclinations, the depravity. of which cho a 
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W reform, they: yet. cannot. 40 i "il after a a 
very conſiderable; part of their life is paſt 
til they have ſuffer'd much from ſfuch incli- 
nations, and in numerous We lamented 
their unhappy force. 55: dei MOG21.,\ 

Born how early we ſhall obtain a ſenſe 
of our duty, and how eaſy we ſhall-find the 
practice of our duty, depends entirely upon 
othets upon them who hays: the care of 
our education. If their folly, by giving 
way to ours, by indulging all the, cravings 
of that part of life, in which we are utterly 
incapable of directing ourſelves, has ſtrength- 
en'd. our paſſions, and ſubjected us to our 
appetites —If it has fill a our heads with 
wrong notions of thin gs, taught us to value 
what we ought to deſpiſe, and to neglect 
what we ought moſt to regard *; it will 

* Senſus noſtros non parens, non nutrix, non ma- 
giſter, non poeta, non ſcena depravat, non multitudinis 
conſenſus abducit a vero. Animis omnes tenduntur in- 
ſidiæ, vel ab iis, quos modo enumeravi, qui tenercs, & 
rudes cum acceperunt, inficiunt, & flectunt, ut volunt : 
vel, Cc. Tul. de Leg. 9 

COLL. 


. 
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caſt us, 1 mn our future life, to , 
undo, the miſchief hereby occaſion d. Many 
faults muſt, in our riper age, be neceſſarily 
the conſequence of having had ſuch an edu- 
cation; and many years muſt neceſſarily 
pals before our reaſon, with the beſt uſe we 
| can make of it, will have the power over 
th, \ Which 3 we the moſt  carpeify,y with. it to 8 
Ve. | ' 
_ FugTHER,. that temper of mind, which, | 
un ler the proper convictions that maturer 
years bring with them, is the fitteſt to carry 
us to: an eminent degree of virtue, is, in our 
Touth, our greateſt, ſnare, and apt to betra 
us, into meaſures. extreamly blamable # 
Thus is  form'd, therefore, thus conſtituted as 
we are, nothing can appear mote fitting and 
reafonable, than that each offence ſhould not 
be ſpeedily puniſh' d—than that a reſpite 
 thould, when iche eſtabliſh d order of thin $ 
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tted it, be often youchſafed us—than 

that we Thould, in ſach” a caſe,” be often 

ſpar d, have time given us, and be allow d 

to obtain from age and reflection whatever 
"benefit they are ca pable of yielding us“. 

| A ForBEARANCE of this nature we are, 

| likewiſe, induc d to expect, by conſideting, 
8 © "TairbLY, our preſent * as a ſtate of 
trial. 

FROM this view of our conditiba on 
earth we may eaſily account for any delay 
the Deity may. uſe; in puniſhing us as our 
crimes deſerve, This, world is not the 
place in which we are to receive our deſerts. 
Our Guilt is here no more to expect its 

adequate puniſhment, than our Virtue its 
2 due reward. We are now but acting our 
F. ſeveral parts; it is, When they ate finiſh'd, 
that we fitly receive the applauſe | 
to which our care or negligence in them 
entitles us. There would not de a proper 


* Maga pars hminum of ue w i . 


- tiam * Sen. 
8 & quels 
Johan vitiis tentor. Fortaſſis & iſtinc 
Largiter abſtulerit longa ætas, ** amicus, 
Conſilium proprium. *W Hur. Sat. 
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trial of us, if we were always kept in awe 


came obnoxious to divine juſtice, we ſhould 
feel its ſeverity... What uſe we would make 
of our reaſon could not be foreſeen under 


ſuch a conſtant reſtraint upon us, under 
the; dread of ſuch impending ſufferings. 


What reward could that obedience expect, 
which was only paid from the diſtreſs that 
was in view the moment we offended? 
That the preſent life is a ſtate of trial in 


order to a future, muſt, 1 bbould think, 


appear highly probable, 


Finsr, from the diſproportion that our 


enjoyments bear to our faculties. 

Ir is an obſervation we meet with in 
Tully, and it ſeems a very juſt one *, That 
due ſhould judge of the nature of any ci es 
from the belt, or the moſt perfect of it. In 
the caſe before us we need not go ſo far 
we need not inquire what the beſt, the wiſeſt 
of mankind have determin'd on the ſeveral 
purſuits that engage us, what they have 
Pronounc'd on the delights that here offer 
8 themſelves. = 


9 Quid Allud? num A8 quin 8 naturæ 
capi deceat ex optima quaque natura? Tul. __ 2 
on A, 


by a certainty that the very inſtant we be- 
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"A very. ak undefftanding— any 
| manner of attention, thought and reflection 
ſuffices to inſtru us, how little comfort all 
the pleaſures, o of ſenſe afford, how vain it is 
to ſeek nn them, for what will fully 
fatisfy. us. ru 
: WIrrgovur us there is nothing with which 
we can long be pleas dv; ad in the ex- 


erciſe of our internal powers we mult ſtill 


regard the weakneſs of our outward frame— 
* this the nobleſt operations of our under- 


Handing muſt be regulated, and we muſt 
conſult our body, how far we ſhall allow 
ourſelves 1 in the entertainment of our mind. 


NorTHING i more commendable in us 
than the love of truth, nor have we a more 
diſtinguiſhing ornament than the principle 


that excites us to it; and yet great earneſt- 


neſs in the ſearch after truth would, neceſ- 


ſarily, have for its conſequence exhauſted 
ſpirits, an enfeebled conſtitution, decay, diſ- 
eaſe, untimely death. How difpos'd ſoever 


we are to reaſonable purſuits, and 4 550 well 
ſoever fitted for them, near half of our life 


muſt paſs in um and ſleeping: we muſt 


* 


Omnibus in rebus, 2 maximis faſtidium 
finilimum eſt. Tul. de Orat, 


be 


L537] ; 
be thus on a leyel with the brutes for half 
our life, that in the other part of it we may 
not be prejudie d by rational enquiries. 
Men of the beſt underſtanding muſt daily 
trifle, muſt deſcend to quite childiſh amuſe- 
ments, in order to preſerve that very under- 


ſtanding *, to have the freer and longer uſe 
"Wh; g 839 ESL, N Her 5 


their diſagreement herein ſeems as full 2 


proof as can be deſir d, that all the ſchemes ' 


of happineſs. we here propoſe to ourſelyes 
have their defects that there is a Good 
of which we want not the notion, but can- 
not, in our preſent ſtate, attain the enjoy- 

ment. In ſuch circumſtances, it appears 
moſt reaſonable to look beyond the grave 
for the happineſs that ſuits our nature; and 
if there alone it is to be found, nothing can 


be aſſerted mote likely than that we are ſent 


here to qualify ourſelves for it to practice 


# Cito rumpes arcum, ſemper fi tenſum habueris; 
At ſi laxaris, quum voles, erit utilis. 
Sic ludus animo debet aliquando dari, 
Ad cogitandum melior ut redeat ſibi. Phed. 
D 3 £23 .nz 
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Taar we are now in 7 of trial may; 


4 Ssconpier, be collected from the effects 


that wp oppoſition of the 2 in our 
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Hanc pugnam contentionemque partis anima r- 
tiongls cum irrationali & contra, Platonici agnoſcunt, 
ſed aliter quam Stoici. Animam enim cum anima rixari 
& altercari illi volunt, rationis expertem cum ratione 
prædita. Hi vero in una eademque animæ ſubſtantia 
illud certamen rationis & appetituum rationi adverſantium 
fieri pertendunt. Galenus lib. 5. De Dogmate Hippo- 
cratis & Platonis: ] & @Aoy @ 6 ey 1 Suvaps i A ο 
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There 


trahit? Sen. Ep. 


[ 39 ] 
There. is a perpetual ſtrife and conflict within 
us. Reaſon and Appetite are always at va- 
riance, ſuggeſting to us quite contrary mea- 
ſures ; each is intent on leſſening the others 
influence over us. What would be moſt 
agreeable to me, if I were to follow my 
ſenſual Inclination, Reaſon repreſents as moſt 
dangerous; and the path into which: the 
latter would invite me, as the ſafeſt and moſt 


pleaſant that I can take, the former bids me 
regard. as. doubtful where it will lead, and 
certain to diſguſt and fatigue me. | 
Ler 2. right education have given the 
virtuous principle i in us all the ſtrength that 
it could. thence receive, and let our own 
after-care herein correſ pond to that which 
was taken by our wiſe inſtructors; we ſtill 
ſhall have our appetites frequently alarming 
us, and giving us abundant proof that it is 
only. great caution which can be our ſecurity, 
chat if we would paſs any part of our 
life unhurt by hem, we can only promiſe, 
ourſelves this from the guard we keep, and 
the diſcipline we obſerve throughout our life. 
Every one's conſcience is on the fide of 
his duty“: by which I mean, that when 


Hoc habent inter cætera boni mores ; placent ſibi. 
Sen. Ep. 47. 
D 4 we 


7 


t waters time for conſideration 
when we fairly and impartially 'Gonfider 
how it will be beſt for us to act, we always 
determine in favour of our duty, we always 
judge according to what reaſon and religion 
direct. Vet the judgment thus made by us 
all, how few does it influence in their man- 
ners! We have ſcarce ſooner paſs'd it, than 
we act contrary to t. eo bo nk 
Tut difficulty there is in the practice of 
virtue *, 1 dent now ſpeak. of that which 
ariſes from the bad examples ſet us from 
the arts us d by the immoral to corrupt us 
from the ſubſerviency of guilt to a preſent 
intereſt, or from any outward temptition ; J 
but, I fay, the difficulty there is in the 
practice of virtue barely from what our own 
hearts ſuggeſt - from the oppofition within 
us to it, has been gemark'd by the wiſe and 
good in every age, by them from whom 
ſuch a complaint would have been leaſt ex- 
ny If then, each has, in his own 
the greateſt enemy to his peace, and 
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4 
we cannot be unhurt but: hy being always 
attentive, always watchful If, when every 
temptation without us is at a diſtance, we 
ars ſtill tempting ourſelves, and in no ſmall 
danger from our own affections *—If, with 
the fulleſt and cleareſt knowledge of what 
is right, we are by no means ſecure of not 
acting contrary to it, and can only preſerve 
ourſelves from doing ſo by careful reflection, 
by much thought and confideration——Tf, 
after all the pains we can take to remove our 


prejudices, to clear our diſcernment, and 
Thani a- juſt view of our true intereſt, we 
ſtill ſhall have a hard taſk to hinder our being 
diverted from its purſuit If virtue, as ami. 
able and engaging as it can appear to us, will 
yet be, in many inſtances, not practic'd but 
* ſtruggling wn and denying ourſelves || ; 


. Hac coditjona. nati 1 animalia —_ non 
paucioribus animi quam corporis motbis. # 
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. 
che inference ſeems natural we are ap- 
pointed to ſuch conflict, we have 
our warineſs and circumſpection ſo continu- 
ally call d for, and a right conduct made a 
may approve. our worth, and, acting as we 
ought in ſo difficult a ſtation,” have our re- 
compence in that change. of RY 
takes place at our death. 
Wuxx God has n in us a firong 
ſenſe and approbation of what is right, 
which yet has by no means a neceſſary in- 
fluence upon our practice, and is only 
brought to influence it by much reflection 
and a conſtant guard upon ourſelves When 
our Reaſon acts ſo 3 leſs forcibly upon 
us, than the Inſtinct of Brutes does upon 
them, and wie are ſo capable of reſiſting the 
cleareſt evidence of our duty and ſo prone 
to do it ®, we muſt; I ſhould think, be led 
to regard the diſcipline and application thus 
| uir'd from us, as the preparation and 
qualification for a ſtate of that quiet, repoſe, 


* Ad deteriora faciles ſumus: quia nec dux poteſt, nec 
deeſſe: & res etiam ipſa fine. duce, fine comite 
dit: non pronum * ſed præ- 
_ Sen, Ep. 


and 
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and full ne: of 1 ee is 
here deny'd us Fo | 

Were the preſeint life our * one 
Were we ſent into this world to be as eaſy 
in it as we could be, and then to diſa 
fot ever; for what end could the right part 
we have to act in it be ſo difficult and toil- 
ſome? For what end: ſhould the ſhares to 
our well- being lye ſo thick about us? For 
what purpoſe ſhould we have within us ſuch 
an enemy to our preſent peace—inclinations 
fo perpetually urging us to our undoing, 
urging us to enjoy life by ſhortningit, and to 
make thoſe things our chief 9 nn 
are our ſure deſtruction n? 

Tux proviſion there is for the wants 5 of 
every creature upon earth, and the large 
ſupply we ſee mankind vouchſafed not only 
of what concerns their ſubſiſtence, but, like- 
wiſe, of what ſerves their convenience, is, 
to all, a moſt obvious proof of the goodneſs 
of the common parent, and of ſuch good- | 


Non temers, nec fortuitd ſati, & cial fumws, ſed 
profectò fuit quædam vis, quæ generi conſuleret humano: 
nec id gigneret, aut aleret, quod, cum exanclaviſſet 
omnes labores, tum incideret in mortis malum ſempi- 
ternum: portum potiùs paratum nobis, & perfugium 
putemus. Tul. Tuſc. Due). 


neſa 


Z RD 1 44 ] 
neſs from which leſs could not be expected, 
ſuppoſing we had nothing to look for be- 
5 vond the grave, than that we ſhould have it 
in our power to paſs our ſhort life incaſe and 
quiet that there ſhould be no ſuch hin- 


drances to this as we could not remove. But 


allowing that we are plac'd in this world as 
Candidates for happineſs in another that 
we are to obtain an eternal reward by well 
acquitting ourſelves in the taſk appointed us, 
we, then, know how to account for the 
difficulty there is in bringing ourſelves to act 
as we ought—we know how to reconcile all 
the felf-denial that a virtuous practice muſt 
coſt us, with the utmoſt kindneſs and good- 
neſs. towards us in our Creator we ſee 
plainly why the courſe we have to run ſhould 
require ſuch exact management of ourſelves, 
why it ſhould keep us in ſuch conſtant ex- 
erciſe, ſhould oblige us to ſo ſevere a diſ- 
cipline, to ſo much caution and care. We 
are put to no trouble for which we have 
not the ampleſt recompence, and which we 
would not make our choice while it could 
be ſo recompenc'd. The prize is worthy 
of all the pains we can be at to gain'it: nor 
can we confider a thing ſo deſirable as ever 
likely 


w— 
- 


{as J 

likely to be obtain'd by us, without at the 
ſame time conſidering ſome ſort of deſert in 
us as requir d towards obtaining it—ſome 
extraordinary care as qualifying us for it. 
THIRDLY, we ſeem warranted to pt 
nounce our preſent ſtate to be a ſtate of trial, 
from the ſufferings in it which are, often, 
the lot of the very beſt of mankind . 


Tur ſuch are, frequently, ſufferers, and 
even very ſevere ones, is not the remark 
only of this or that age, but as it is every 
where obſerv'd by UV, ſo has it been, as far 
as we can trace, the remark of all times and 
nations. But that He who is ſtrictly at- 
tentive to the will of his Creator — who 
would in no inſtance, deliberately, act eon- 
trary to it — ho ſeriouſly conſiders for what 
end he was made, what faculties he has 

given him, how they may be properly ap- 
plied, and who ſincerely endeavours to pur- 
ſue the end of his creation, and to make the 
proper uſe of his faculties; that one thus 


* Multa incommoda juſtis viris accidunt. Sm. 
8 Quid fidi quiſque nunc ſperet, cum videat peſſima 
optimos pati? Id. 

Creberrima triſtia in bonos. Tac. An. 

Dies deficiat, fi velim numerare quibus bonis mals | 
evenerit, Tul. de Nat. Deer. 


acting 
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acting ſhould have the greater part of his 
exiſtence, or a. very large part of it neceſ- 
ſarily uneaſy and burthenſome to him, is 
what nan gal Goma of 

TAE e if the trouble 
4 undergone. was brought upon the ſuf- 
ferer by that ſtrict regard to his duty from 
which he hop'd to obtain his maker's f- 
vour *. For, — when we do our 
beſt to pleaſe God, tho it may not give us 
any abſolute claim to a reward, yet is his 
juſtice concern d to hinder its being hurtful 
to us; and nothing could reflect more on the 
divine. Juſtice, than that any ſhould be, upon 
the whole, i in a worſe condition for their in- 
- tegrity—in a worſe condition for their en- 
deavour to have their practice ſuch as their 
maker would approve, And this likewiſe 
is matter of frequent obſervation; it is fre- 
e ſeen that the Get conſcientions 


'. Ey e le 40. Ia # i Te PR. plies Plat, 
—_ Soc. Ante, a \ 1 

It is abſurd to think, — by the conſileution of na- 
ture and will of its author, any being ſhould be finally 
miſerable only for conforming himſelf to truth, and own- 


ing things and the relations lying between them to be 
what they are. Religion 7 Nat. delin. F 
8 and 


ba 
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thereby ſubject themſelves to many incon- 
venierices. A ſteady adherence to their duty 
| has coſt ſeveral their lives &, and more have 
experienc'd it the utter ruin of their fortunes, 
From which what can be inferr'd, if the 
world be under any wiſe government, and 
numerous are the proofs of its being under 
the very wiſeſt, but that now we are to ex- 
erciſe our virtue, and to expect its reward 
hereafter that we are in this life to entitle 


ourſelves to . and * 
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ſo; many advantages, but that, further, — 
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Founfutr, chat our preſent manner of 
e Aboct trial, may be inferr d 
| from the peculiar ſatisfaction; we feel hen 
we properly acquit {ourſelves in er 

garded as Our trial. bo. racks Wir N 2 29 
Tua courſe of action, Which ee 
imp conſidetation of things directs us 
to, and which -has our entire approbation 
both wer we are engag di in it, and when 
we reflect upon it, e cannot but believe to 
be a right one, and ſuch as is agreeable to 
him who qualified us thus to act. If we 
meet with many diſcouragements to this 

courſe, with many obſtacles to it from gur 

fellow - creatures —pwith much oppoſition to 
it from our own lower faculties, and With 
many difficulties in it, and yet have : theſe 
only increaſing the ſatisfaCtion of our perſo- 
verance; we hereby plainly ſhew ourſelves 
foreboding what our recompence Will at 
length be——we. expreſs a ſenſe, implanted 
as it were in us, of a reward, that our acting 
a a reaſonable part, will, finally, procure us. 
There is undeniably a ec. an ap- 
probation of and delight in ourſelves, when- 
ever we have reſiſted a temptation to depart 
from what is right; and the more we reflect, 
en " 


1 


. 
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| ſo much the more confi * PE" \e in 
this aþprobatio on, fo Hutt" the ſronger it 
gtowWü. Nor have we this ap 57 only 
when the wrong: action avoided would oe 


'brought us into any immediate difficulty— 
When, if it Had not been avoided, it would 


have ſoon ſoitie way or other hitec d us, 
Nd, it is even when the wrong, ator would, 


if ohr phy d with, haye been of pteſtiit be- 


neſit to us, and | perhaps, of ae to us 
throughout our continuance on earth, The 


delight ariſing from the temptation {6 with- 
ſtood" is, often, when” our withſtanding it 
can have in view no recompence on this ſide 
the grave when all the merit thereof 


muſt have its reward beyond the grave. 


We are pleas d when we adhere to our duty, 
tho” by our doing ſo we loſe our friends— 
we multiply our enemies—we' forego all 
hopes of advancing our fortune—we greatly 
prejudice . our fortune, and paſs our whole 
term on earth in ſtrait circumſtances, or in 
no very comfortable. ones. This, perhaps, 
you, will ſay, is, among us, from the influ- 


5 Quis, vir modo, & erectus ad honeſta, non eſt la- 
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Sen. 


E ence 


2 of the Chriſtian doctrine, and, there- 
h 
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proof how we are naturally affected, 
e ge vl nd 
argument. But that, Nee 
us, men are, by che deductions of natural 


reaſon, affected in the, manner here repre- 
ſented, is, pi both. from. the hiſtorical 
and the moral writings of antiquity. .; The 
former deſcrihe the ableſt, the wiſeſt and 
worthicſt of mankind ſuffering nothing to 
enter into 7 with their duty *— 
pleas'd-that they had diſcharg d it, whatever 
th (ag rpg lic tho de- 
Was, in common repute, the 
gran bleſſing of zar i, or tho they were to 


ſuſtain, on that account, the loſs of life 


1 Own perjevkiy, labores, dolorem etiam, quem op- 
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captet, ſed etiam prætereat omnes voluptates ; 
dotores denique quoſvis ſuſcipere malit, quam deſerere 
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itfelf s. And as for the latter, the moral 
wiitings of the heathen ſages, they ſpeak of 
a good conſcience as the beſt ſupport, the 
greateſt comfort we can have - they adviſe 
to do that which is right whatever incon- 
veniences may attend it t; and how rough 


Ala fortes viri? Voluptatumne ealculh ſablubtis, 


Cantineo me ab exemplis. Grecis hoe modicum 6 : 


Leonidas, Epaminoridas, tres aliqui, aut quatuot.—ſi no- 
ſtros colligere cepera, ies me deficiet. Tul. de Fin. 


Quid in hac republica tot, tantoſque viros ob rempub. 


licam interſectos, cogitaſſe arbitramur? Tul. Tuſc. Ve. 
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ſuſcipere, maxima eft——Conſcientiam rectæ volun- 
tatis, maximam confolationem eſſe rerum incommo- 
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I} 
ſoever the path of virtue may be, to con- 
tinue, nevertheleſs, in it, ang Oe, it as the 
* way to happineſs. h Ho 

- Wren, therefore, ** 1575 S' =&ion 
that we are-confider'd as requir d to perſevere 
in, notwithſtanding) all the temptations we 
can be under to quit it, is ſuch as has the 
fulleſt approbation of our beſt inform d 
judgment — when our perſeverance in that 
courſe is conſtantly reflected on with plea- 
ſure, and gives us ſo much greater pleaſure 
as our temptations to a contrary practice have 
been more preſſing, I ſee not what can be 
hence more properly collected, than That 
all ſuch temptations are the teſt how far a 
regard to what is right influences us that 
our preſent buſineſs is to perſiſt in a virtuous 
practice, and by withſtanding all the allure- 
ments of vice to qualify ourſelves for a ſuit- 
able reward in that Hg into which we Fal $ 
at our-death.. 

FirrhLx, It ſeems en ha we are 
here in a ſtate of trial, ſince, after we come 
to the uſe of our reaſon; there is no part of 
. our life but what does afford matter of trial; 
we can be in no fituation, in which our vir- 
tue is not brought to the teſt, and in which 

| we 


* 
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we are not call'd- upom to approve how far 


We have our duty at heart. 01 A 
I our youth how violent are the ſolicita- 
tions of appetite hat the fierceneſs of 
our paſſions how ſtrong our bent to the 
vleafures of ſenſe *I Our manhood has in- 
deed leſs tumultuous paſſions, and leſs a turn 
to riot and exceſs; but then it has, likewiſe; 
leſs candour and ingenuity, leſs ſenſe of ho- 
nour and ſnhame; we are more diſpos d in it 
to ſchfiſhneſs and inſincerity, to tricking and 
fraudulent arts. Old age, in the ſame way, 
exempts us from wrong tendencies of one 
kind) only to bring on thoſe of another; it 
impairs our compaſſion and benevolence, our 


courage and generoſity; it inclines us to be 


peoviſly and fromed, querulous and cenſo- 


* Imberbis juvenis tandeni cuſtode remoto, 


| Gaudet equis, canibuſque, & aprici gramine campi ; 

N . Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aper, 
Utillum tardus proviſor, prodigus æris, 1 21 0 
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Converſis ſtudiis, tas ne virilis 

Ornit opes,— g | 
Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda 

8 & inventis miſer abſinet a ac timet uti; 
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rious. 3 ſuſtain, we ſtand 
expos d to ſome fuilute or other on ita ac- 
count; u are liable to act contrary to our 
engage, puts our virtue to the hazard 
proves how'far it is our concern to act the 
part becoming us. Each ſtation in which 
we can be Slacd adminiſters and 
opportunities of behaving) unfitly and blain- 
— or properly and commendabl 
Dun various tempers are but ſo Many 
Arent iel vrhat the ſtrength or weakneſs 
is of the virtuous. principle within us 
what dur deſire is to aoquit ourſelves of oui 
obligations. The moſt praiſe-worthy diſ- 
ve can poſſeſs, border ſo near on 
vchat is defective and faulty, and require ſo 
much circumſpection, ſo much watchful- 
neſs in us towards our avoiding the fault to 
Which they approach, that even they may 
be regarded as putting our ſinoerity £0 the 
teſt,” as our or leſs con- 
cern to fiilfit the will of our Creator. Thus 
when mankigd, in every ſituation. in which 
they can be view d, appear tempted and 
try d, wwe may well believe, that we are, by 
our e while _ tempted, to en- 
title 
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title ourſelues to that prive which will be be. 
Row'd'when our obufe is finiſh'd -e are 
now” to-approve uf obedience, and to re- 
ceive hereafter its recbmpence. 1 10 91 

AWarr Hub been leg d eorth deb it pro. 


bable that our preſent ro ſtate of trial 


that we are bert im our paſſuge to dnbtber 


world, and that on dur dbelavibur ber it de- 


bend what our Condition ſhall there be, will 
receive i ſtrongeonfirmition by cotifideritig, 
Sterner, the ttiaf made of us in ſome 
my of our preſent ſtate, with regard to 
other parts of it; of che eonticainl there 1 
now between our behaviour in ſome'parts of 
our life, and the advantages and diſadvan- 
— op fyger ci per wpegc el 
Tur conſideration of this will ſhew us, 
that nothing is affirm'd of our condition 
hereafter' being affected by the manner in 
which we now employ ourſelves, but what 
is exemplified, and has, in ſome meaſure, 
its truth aſcertain d by what is matter of 
daily obſervation, by what is continually 
before our eyes. 


Oun younger years paſs in the trial of us, 
as to the difpoſitions we ſhall acquire the 
habits we ſhall form the improvement we 


E 4 ſhall 
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ſhall make of our ahilities the accompliſh- 
ments we; ſhall, receiye-——the. activity ; and 


ſtrength of body we ſhall poſleſs—the,de; 
gree of deal we. ſhall afterwards, enjoy— 
the length that our lives ſhall have the fi- 
gure we ſhall bear in ihe world —the better 
or worſe condition of our future ſubſiſtence. 
We are all fully ſenſible that youth is the 
time for correcting vrhatever is amiſt in our 
temper; and inclinations— that if — are 
then neglected, if the depravity of them is 
then encourag d, or not * geſtrain d, 
there is very little, or gather no hope of their 
amendment in our future life: they, cer- 
tainly, after ſuch favour and conniyance, 
never — rene 
mankind, and in none with any thi 
the eaſe with which they would — = 
had the endeavour to correct them begun 
earlier. So let our Younger years be ſpent 
in ſelf- indulgence, in irregul. ar and, vitious 
courſes; bad habits are ſure to be acquir'd, 
which afterwards are very rarely ſubdu d, 
and never but with extream difficulty. If 
we are arriv'd at manhood without having at 
all apply d ourſelves, addicted in our former 
80 6 to idleneſs or low mne, to taking 
our 


_ Ul 
our pleaſure; or tantuttingratanepels}/ we 

3 — def 
our days, averſe to the culture of — 
to all liberal purſults; or if we afterwards 
engege in them, we make but a very finall 
proficiency in compariſon of what we ſhould 
—— have done, and make that ſmall 
one with twice the pains that it would _ 
colt us, had- it been ſooner attetapted.- 

„A EW years, at our ſetting out in ths 
world, paſs d in exceſs and debauchery, are 
either the entire ruin of a conſtitution that 
might have been long preſeryd ſound and 
vigorous, or ſo weaken it, that no ſkill and 
care. can, afterwards, give us any conſiderable 
reſpite from uneaſineſs and pain. To the 
. cauſe ſhall be owing ſuch a decay in 
our intellectual powers, as is never after re- 
coverable by "ny the utmoſt bs in we 
can ule. 

Tavs likewiſe, with ** to our for 
tune. The wrong ſteps of. our youth—the 
follies of which we were then guilty—the 
expences we then run into, are, often, never 
after to be retriev'd by us, but bring us for 
the whole of our remaining life m 
and mean circumſtances. . | 


Ws 
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- 'Wxu-fometimes'\indeed have it in dur 
obrer 16 rewiedy, in our maturer years, the 
Mhconveniences that have aterued from mi. 
conduct in our earlier; but it is, certainly, 

bften not in our power and we often de 
not avail ourſelves of the power we have; 
we are Hinder d from it by the bad influence 

ö that our paſt miſbehaviour has upon us 
2 and when dhe ability we retain is exerted, 

. the unhappy effects of our former Ereburs 
ſhew themſelves by the trouble it gives us to 
act, in any way, e nen 
been actuſtom d to 
/ Wren we have redel'd the middte'6f 
life, ————— — I 
in leſs'danger of entering into Wrong 
— if we have eee takin 
right ones if the age we have paſs'd has 
been confirming us in thoſe manners which 
are moſt for our well-being ; but tho the 
danger ofthis be led, it in by no means 
wholly ' remov'd. None of us want to be 
told,- that there are many, who, acting 
throughout a commendable part till their 
reaſon had attain d its full. ſtrength, have 
then gone the; utmoſt lengths of indiſcretion, 
and depriv d themſebres, in a very ſhort 
a time, 
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time, of the ſeveral, advantages that the = 

prudence of all their Kemer yours "OY 

providing for them, Nr * 
Tux older we grow, and the os 
have continu d in the purſuit of, our trus in- 
tereſt, we are ſtill ſo much the leſs. likely, 
while our faculties are unimpair d, to act 
e eee when. our underſtanding 
has; had every help when we have had 
al, .the., benefit that experience, obſervation 
and reflection can yield us, we art {till ca- 
= .of.. hurting ourſelves, and are — 
found doing it * : We are, frequently, fools 
in out old age, when, we are not made ſo by 
age. We do then. things which, make our 
term either ſhorter, or much leſs ſupport- 
able and eaſy to us, than. it wool atherwiſs 
have been. 
Tus good, indeat, that Kya NP wk 
a right. practice, is not, in all reſpects, quite 
ſo certain as . will, accrue to us 


from a wrong one, 
greateſt. care we may xy 
ſhort. life, a ſtrait, fortune; 


„Ferre xburde trakges 9 ga. „ v, inns 
are Tps0CvTtpar niir opaAre ele, 
ei vv 6 nuay T _ Plat. Georg. 
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nevertheleſt, to conſidet the fotmer care we 
take as, even here, preventing things from 
being worſe ; we are to conſider, that if the 
advantages we want could have been pro- 

dur d, it muſt have been by our care, they 
never could have been obtain d without it; 
bor ate they long continu d to any of us, but 
from what we do in order to their being ſo. 
At leaſt there are irregularities, the avoiding 
of which is neceſſary towards preſerving 
any conſtitution, or any fortune. In the 
moſt material inſtances, the effects 'of our 
care are anſwerable to it, we certainly obtain 
from it the advantages we ſeek, and they 
can be ne other way obtain d by us. 

Stn then the connexion there is between 
dur ſtates in this and in another world thus 
plainly mark d out, by what paſſes in the 
ſeveral periods of our preſent life—by | the 
dependenee'that"our happineſs or miſery in 
one part of this life, has on our right or 
wrong behaviour i in another part of it! 
© And Perhaps it will make the deeper im 
preſſion upon us, if ſome of the more te- 
markable particulars, in the corre N 
here * 8 are : pointed « out. 


Oun 
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Opn, happineſs.in each ſtate alike 
on the diſpoſitions we cultivate. It is: full 
as neceſſary that Wye ſhould correct our 
wrong. ones in order to our preſent well- 
being, as in order, to our velkboing, haves | 
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Maur ost wiener WY be —— 
18 ſelf· denial muſt be us d to qua- 
lify ourſelves for happineſs beyond the grave; 

and it is evident, that by far the greateſt part 
of mankind can no otherwiſe procure them- 
ſelves a bare maintenance than by the re- 
ſtraints they undergo, by mortifying them- 
ſelves in numerous inſtances. Nor are any 
of us in ſuch a: ſituation, wherein our more 
durable ſatisfactions muſt not be purchas d 
by denying ourſelves ſuch as are of ſhorter 
continuance — wherein our greater good is 
not obtain d by foregoing a leſſer. 

- Is that virtue, which alone gives us hope 
in our death, coſts us much trouble to at- 
tain——if thoſe moral acquiſitions with 
which our happineſs hereafter is connected 
cannot be made without much application, 
and great pains ; neither can we without 
great pains and application make any pro- 


greſs in ſcience gain a proper {kill in any 
Pro- 
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aki * bite fequifite for wol d 
eee, that are to have their reward 
in à future fate; is no more than what cor- 
reſponds to the care we muſt take in order 
to thoſe improvements en are for e our 
preſent benefit. 
Son find the diſcharge of their 55 
much” eafier than others do; and it is the 
very ſame with whatever can profit us while 
we are on earth; there is a wide difference 
in the trouble e e e muſt be 
at to obtain it. 

Somit have repeated warnings to amend 
r much time, and many oppor- 
tunities for it. Others are ſpeedily cut off 
in their crimes, are ſcarce ſooner plung'd 
into guilt, than Death puts a reformation 
out of their power. Thus likewiſe is it 
with 'our temporal concerns; the miſchief 
we do ourſelves in thefe comes on ſometimes 
very ſlowly makes ſuch gradual advances, 
that we have full leiſure to conſider how the 
courſe we take muſt end, to ſtop, and to 
retrieve ourſelves ; but often we are undone 
before we are aware of it; our fortune or 
é conſti- 
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conſtitution is, as it: were in an inſtant, 
ruin d irretrĩevably. One act of irprudence 
ſhall have the ſame effe& as to this world, 
that one act een ſhall have as to the 
other world. 

Tun lager we have purſu TPO IT 
m che management of our affairs, the more 
ealy it is to perſiſt therein, and the leſs pro- 

bable it is that we ſhall alter them; but that 
we may depart from them is every where 
ſadly experienc d. So with regard to ou 

morals, the longer they have been incor- 
rupt, the leſs danger there is of a change 
in them; but danger there will be, while 
we are upon earth; we are here always ex 
pos d to temptation, and always in danger of 
falling by it. 

I wiLL run the compariſon no farther 
khan to three particulars, which well deſerve 
our molt ſerious conſideration. 

Tux is the ſame inclination in us to do 
the things that hurt our temporal eſtate, as 
there is in us to do the things that hurt our 
eternal; we are as prone to act contrary to 
our intereſt in this world, as we are to act the 
part that will prejudice us in the tber. 


IT 
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23 Ir ane ſull as improbable to us in our 
younger; years, that the exceſſes in which 
we then allow ourſelves will, at length, have 
the pleaſure. they. give us abundantly over. 
paid by the pains and diſcaſes they will bring 
on us; as it can ſeem, that we have any 
puniſhment to fear after death for the guilt 
that we have, in the whole mn 
contracted· 81 191% lian 
Lasrrx, how niraſoaabl y and: rn 
we may. hope for mercy and. favour when 
we are call'd out of the world, we find 
clearly exemplified by the groundleſs and 
vain hopes we entertain with reſpect to our 
condition in it. We are ever perſuading 
ourſelves, that ſomething or other will hap- 
pen to prevent our being ſufferers by thoſ 
very courſes, which we do not find any one 
perſon purſuing without their n him a 
ſufferer. 
Tur ſtate of trial in Which we 1 ap- 
pear to be at preſent, muſt induce us to con- 
ſider the full and adequate puniſhment of 
the guilty, as properly delay'd til this ſtate is 
come to its period. And that it ſhould be 
delay'd, muſt, likewiſe, ſeem reaſonable, 
from the intereſt of the bad and good being 
here 
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here ſo mix'd, that the due Funiſhumest of 
the one * occaſion the eber the ſevereſt 
diſtreſs. 

A PRINCE may be a very withed « man, 
and yet his life be of ſuch conſequence to 
the virtudus part of his ſubjects, that it can- 
not but be their devouteſt wiſh to have it 
ſpar d. Te loſs of him would throw a 
whole nation into. the utmoſt oba and 
diſtraction. 


Om the proſperity of a very guilty parent 
that of a numerous and well- diſpos d family 


may depend; his calamities would be ſhar'd 
by. them who ſtood thus, related to him ; 
his ruin would be their common one. 

FurTHER, as to reſtrain guilt is, unde- 
niably,” a principal end of divine -puniſh- 
ment, it may, often, ſo happen, that by 
delaying this puniſhment that end ſhall be 
moſt effectually ſerv d. 

Axp thus it will be, when the criminal 
having us d every method that could pro- 
miſe him ſecurity— having taken ſuch pre- 
cautions that all danger from his crimes 
ſeem d quite remote; his ruin, nevertheleſs, 
comes when it could be leaſt expected, and 
comes by thoſe means which every obſerver 

en 2 will 
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"wil be dilposd to conſider as remarkably 
evidencing the interpoſition of providence d. 


Here, while the , goodneſs of. the Deity is 
fully approv'd, and the offender has ſufficient 
time for confidering in what he is engag'd, 
and what mult be its conſequences; yet the 
juſßice of God at length takes glace in ſuch 
a manner, as ſtrikes a general awe—as 
ſhews how vain the craftieſt ſchemes are, 
that would exempt Guilt from fear, that 
would give it any hope of ſafety. 

Moor wiſe it, alſo, may be, to defer in- 
flicting the ſufferings we deſerve, in order 
that the natural connexion there is between 
guilt and miſery may more plainly appear, 
and the world thereby be taught that God 
does not act arbitrarily —that by the very 
conſtitution of things our erimes are hurtful 
to us. And this becomes manifeſt, when 
we are permitted to go on in our crimes til 
they are their own  puniſhment—til the 
miſchief they naturally produce is felt by 
us, and occaſions us a : diſtreſs infinitely over- 
balancing any pleaſure that we ever receiv d 


from them. 
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II only add, that it is no Night dif. 
ſuaſive from guilt to obſerve the extent of 
its hurt to learn not only what the miſ- 
chief is that we do ourſelves by our vices, 
but how much we have to fear from them 
whoſe crimes we imitate or countenance, 
how much one criminal has to fear from 
another. We are taught this important 
leflon, when the puniſhment of the guilty is 
delay'd til it is inflicted by ſuch as are as bad 
as themſelves—when the criminal, pro- 
ſpering for ſome time, receives at length 
from the wickedneſs of others the juſt deſert 
of his own. For inſtances of which, Hi- 
ſtory need not be appeal'd to, as the expe- 
rience of moſt of us furniſhes them. 

Tuus much for the reaſons that may be 
aſſign d, why vice does not inſtantly feel the 
effects of the Deity's diſpleaſure. 
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A FIFT H remark | proper to be mads on 
the preſent ſubject, is, That God has in 
this 2 afforded a great variety of proofs, 
how wrong it is to think that we ſhall wholly 
eſcape the vengeance which is ſlow in com- 
ing upon us how long puniſhment may be 
delay d, and yet be, finally, inflicted. 
Wuar are moſt of the diſeaſes, which we 
owe to our vices, but admonitions of this 
Kkind—-ſo many admonitions, that what, at 
preſent, gives us no pain or uneaſineſs, but 
rather great ſatisfaction and delight, may, 
at length, ſadly diſtreſs us, occaſion us the 
moſt torturing ſufferings? We may for 
years go on, pleaſing our palate, conſulting 
what is moſt agreeable to it, denying it no- 
thing that it can reliſh; and this ſelf-indul- 
gence be found not at all miſchievous to us 
—neither impairing our ſtrength, nor leſſen- 
ing our activity, nor diſturbing our reſt. 
But, if an untimely death prevent it not, the 
| dreadful ſcene is ſure finally to diſcloſe itſelf: 
we find no fort of food that qur ſtomach 


can bear in a quantity proper for our due 
nouriſhment—what we think likelieſt to 
raiſe our appetite, is no ſooner ſet before us, 

- N than 


ler 


than we either quite nauſeate it; or barely 


taſte it Diſorders ſeize us, that Art may 


relieve, but is utterly unable to remove; 
and with all the relief that Art can procure, 


ve are ſure to experience frequent returns of 


the moſt acute pains, and have the melan- 


choly prolpect of theſe returns becoming more 


frequent the older we grow, and the leſs able 
we are to ſupport ourſelves under them. 
So again, for a conſiderable time no bad 


effect attends the freer uſe of the ſpirituous 


draught : many gay hours are owing to it : 
year after year we regard it as wholly pro- 


ductive of pleaſantry and mirth. The fatal 


day. comes at laſt, that convinces us what 


complicated miſery we had been all this 


while preparing for ourſelves—what ſhort _ 
intervals of eaſe we are to a * for tho 


remainder of our life. 


1r is the very ſame with the priſon 
of luſt. At firſt, all the repreſentations of 


any miſchief that can enſue from it are ut- 


terly deſpis d. We do not ſoon find any, 
and therefore cannot perſuade ourſelves that 
we have any to fear. Some years often paſs , 
before the ſad truth is known to us before 


ve experience how dear we pay for the ſhort 


pleaſure, by the dreadful and laſting cala- 
mities that are its conſequence, A 
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Ax obſervation may be made on the 
hurt that our minds receive from our m:/- 
conduct s it operates ſlowly, the bad effects 

thereof are long in diſcovering themſelves. 

By very inſenſible degrees it is that idleneſs 
indiſpoſes us to make any progreſs in uſeful 
knowledge, and injures our capadity for it. 
Thoſe prejudices which ſo obſtruct our 
diſcernment—which fix us in ignorance 
and error which will not ſuffer us to re- 
ceive the information that is of the utmoſt 
importance to us, gain not their ſtrength in 
a ſhort ſpace: a conſiderable part of our life 
paſſes before they have this unhappy aſcend- 
ency - before we can be thus attach d to our 
miſtakes 


Ixx our cbi 22 we judge nothing. more 
e than that our inclinations ſhould 
be uncontroul d, and our paſſions have their 
ſcope; the inconveniences ariſing from this 
ſeem, in the beginning, ſo quite trifling, as 
to deſerve no manner of notice: they in- 
creaſe, indeed, as we grow older, but ſo in- 
creaſe, that their removal is fully depended 
upon, when manhood and experience are at- 
tain'd; and then, alas! we neither - know 
how to bear, nor how to remove them 
we lament it as a fad miſhap that our paſ- 

ſions 


1 

ſions are ſo ungovernable, but having given 
way ſo long to them, we ſee ſuch numerous 
difficulties in the attempt to ſubdue them, 
that we conclude it would we utterly fruitleſs | 
and vain. _ 

Al the habits we contract, the influence 
of which is moſt grievous to us, are the 

work of time, and none of them are at firſt 
ever conſider d as likely to do us the miſchief 
that they afterwards occaſion. © © 
Tuar the divine juſtice does not leſscer- 

tainly puniſh, becauſe it does fo leſs ſ peedlly, 
zs, further, evident from the effects of vice 
upon common-wealths, upon kingdoms and 
empires, The moſt powerful ſtate is ſure 
to be hurt by the vices of its members; and, 
as theſe vices ſpread and increaſe, is ſure to 
be ruin'd by them. Hiſtory informs us that 
this always has been the caſe; and that it 
cannot be otherwiſe, the reaſon of things 
will teach us. But how imperceptibly does 
this ruin come on! Two or three centuries 
paſs before it is compleated. There is ane- 
ceſſary connexion between it and its cauſes, 
which is as fully underſtood as the conſe- 
quence of any practice whatſoever ; yet ſo 
ſlowly do theſe operate, they are ſo very long 
in . their effect, that, when it is juſt 

ſhewing 
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ſhewing ſelf, it, ſometimes, is not appre- 
hended near, even by them who are beſt 
qualified to diſcern it, and who are moſt in- 
tereſted in the diſcovery of it. 
Bor nothing, perhaps, will more e clearly 

prove the folly of hoping that the puniſh- 
ment which is delay d will be wholly 
eſcap'd, than to conſider how very rarely 
the full good or evil enſuing from any part 
of our conduct in this world er 
takes place. 
As we are not at once either very good 
or very bad as our wiſdom has its gra- 
dual improvement, and leſſer faults prepare 

us for, and lead us to much greater; ſo is it 
with the conſequences both of a right and 
wrong practice: they are not inſtantly what 
they will prove to be —they are not at once 
as beneficial or as hurtful as they will be ex- 
perienc'd. It is by degrees they open them- 
ſelves. Any inſtance of wiſdom and diſ- 
cretion, beſides its obtaining the end that 
we immediately propos'd to ourſelves from 
it, diſpoſes us to ſome further action equally 
diſcreet contributes to improve us in wiſ- 
dom — is ſure to give ſatisfaction to us as 
often as we reflect upon it, and, being re- 
garded as a part of that behaviour from the 
"whole 


( 16 ] 
whole of which we are eſteem' d wiſe and 
priident, and thereby obtain many and great 
advantages, muſt be regarded as, in pa 
riying to us thoſe advantages. : So for a 
iſh and blamable action; whatever the miſ⸗- 
chief be. which it does us inſtantly, it is na- 
turally connected with ſome other folly “, 
carries us on to it, confirms and augments 
the wrong tendency i in us our review of 
it in a ſober ſerious minute is unpleafant and 
irkſome and as it is one of the many ex- 
travagancies that make us, upon the whole, 
foaliſh, bad men; it has, accordingly, its 
ſhare in whatever we ſuffer as ſuch. 


Every bad man is, it muſt be granted, 
ready enough to enumerate che faulty things 
he has done, that have never met with 
what could be calfd a puniſhment in any 


way equal to their demerit ; but then, it 
ſhould be remark'd, how frequently His 
ſeeming delay of an adequate puniſhment | 
has. been their armee pypiſheent, * | 
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being an inducement to ſuch a repetition'of 
them, as has, at length, er on . 
ings quite inſupportable. 
I nay only to add on this head, that 
| by the - Heathens themſelves it has been 
obſerv'd, how ſeldom the guilty were, 
even in this life, without receiving ſome 
part of their deſert, tho they might paſs 
many years ſecure and proſperous, 
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Deberuit pede poena claudo. Firat. 


8 gradu ad vindictam ſui divina procedit ira; tar 
ditatemque ſupplicii gravitate oompenſat. Val. Max. 


Deos agere curam rerum humanarum credi, ex uf 
vitz eſt; pœnaſque maleficiis aliquando ſeras nun- 
quam autem irritas eſſe. Plin, 
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